QMC PROTEST — Without question, 
the greatest disappointment of the At- 
lantic City Convention was the announce- 
ment by General Waldron, that the nego- 
tiated system of procurement of canned 
foods, which has proven so successful 
these past years, would be replaced this 
year by the bid system. Past experience 
has proven that the bid system is ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory to both canner 
and government, in times when the army 
requires a sizable amount of canned 
foods. While the Quartermaster’s “take” 
this year will be considerably under last 
year, and immediate years preceding, it 
still amounts to a sizable order and 
OQMG remains the largest single cus- 
tomer of the industry. 


It’s good news then, to learn that the 
National Canners Association Procure- 
ment Committee has asked for a further 
hearing with a view to bringing about 
changes in the announced plan. The ac- 
tion was taken last week in a letter from 
Alfred J. Stokely, Chairman of the NCA 
Committee to Major General K. L. Hast- 
ings, Quartermaster General of the 
Army. General Hastings took office on 
February 5 as the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral of the Army, succeeding Major Gen- 
eral George A. Horkan, who retired 
January 31. It should be noted that 
General Hastings has been acting Quar- 
termaster General since last August, and 
that the 1954 procurement plans were 
completed under his direction. 


In his letter, Mr. Stokely complimented 
the Quartermaster for the early an- 
nouncement each year of canned fruit 
and vegetable requirements; called to his 
attention the Resolution approved by the 
Association in Convention, requesting a 
continuance of a purchasing program 
similar to 1953; pointed out reasons why 
the industry felt that this system was 
preferable; and requested an opportunity 
for the Committee to discuss further 
with the Quartermaster the procurement 
program. 


Secretaries of State and Regional Can- 
ners Associations have been asked to 
cooperate with the NCA Procurement 
Committee by eliciting comment of their 
membership on the program. The follow- 
mg extract from Mr. Stokely’s letter is 
significant: 


“As we understand it, the program 
announced by General Waldron contem- 
plates informal bidding at the beginning 
of the pack for each seasonal fruit and 
vegetable item with contracts being 
awarded at a firm price calling for 100 
percent guaranteed delivery of a speci- 
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GROCERY STORE OR —Down at the Atlantic City Conventions the 
‘adical change in the distribution pattern of 
DEPARTMENT STORE ... 


eanned foods came in for a great deal of atten- 
tion. One speaker at the canners’ meeting, Mr. Weiss of Gray Advertising, 
charged that the grocer, by adding more and more non-food items, is spread- 
ing his shots too thin and neglecting his primary function of distributing food. 
At the brokers’ meeting a number of brokers described new and better means 
of providing retail store service, while at least one group at the wholesalers’ 
meeting felt that the brokers were usurping the wholesalers’ function in pro- 
viding this service. 


There’s no telling just what will be the outcome of this trend to the super 
“department store type” grocery store. But there can be little question that 
it presents many problems to thesmall and medium sized canner, the broker, 
the conventional wholesale grocer as well as the retailer. 


It is clearly evident from the figures on page 14 of this issue that the 
wholesalers and chains, in trying to provide this department store service, 
have stretched their financial resources to the point where it is impossible to 
maintain adequate stocks of such important grocery store staples as canned 
fruits and vegetables. In view of this, it seems rather certain that they are 
not maintaining adequate stocks of anything else. One of the features that 
made the first supers so successful, was the tremendous variety and choice 
of brand that was made available to the shopper. Now the emphasis has 
switched to a variety of products, and not from soup to nuts, but from peanuts 
to washing machines. It seems logical to believe that -the consumer might 
prefer, in a grocery store, a wider selection of food brands. 


Mr. Weiss presented canners with some rather convincing evidence that 
more emphasis on foods in grocery stores might well be profitable. He said, 
for instance, that the net profit percentage of supers simply refuses to move 
up in a convincing way, and that many, if not most of the food super units 
that have gone overboard on the new non-foods, show a poorer-than-average 
net profit. He pointed out how these supers are using the best floor space 
and devoting their best brains and energies, and finances to non-foods to the 
detriment of foods. Supers, he said, are out of stock on fast moving food 
items to a degree that is truly amazing, with the result that they are selling 
their regular customers less than half of their weekly food requirements. 


But the super isn’t the only one who should stop, look and listen, and ask 
himself whether he is in the grocery business or the hardware business, or 
the cosmetic business, or what-not. The wholesaler, with even more restricted 
capital and know-how, who complains of the broker taking over his responsi- 
bilities, and who doesn’t even perform an adequate warehousing service any 
more, might well ask himself the same question. So, too, the food broker, 
whose list of principals belies the name, might find it profitable to decide 
whether or not he is going to sell food or shoe laces. The National Food 
Brokers Association as such today, is a misnomer. It might rather be called 
the National Brokers Association, and individual brokers who are dividing their 
time between hairnets, nylons and canned foods, might find the old reliables 
a bit more profitable if they would stick to their last. This being an era of 
specialization and costs being what they are, and with competition so keen, 
it seems reasonable to believe we may expect an increasing emphasis on 
groceries in the modern grocery distribution system of tomorrow. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


FEBRUARY 26-27, 1954 — VIRGINIA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 46th Annual Meet- 
ing, Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 


MARCH 1-2, 1954 — University of 
Maryland Extension Service & Experi- 
ment Station, Agricultural Chemicals 
Conference, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Bal- 
timore, Md. 


MARCH 12-138, 1954—uUTAH CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, 42nd Annual Convention, 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MARCH 29-30, 1954—Virginia Agri- 
cultural Extension Service, 3rd Annual 
Canner’s School, Richmond, Va. 


APRIL 3-4, 1954—-PACKING MACHINERY 
INSTITUTE, Spring Meeting, Hotel Dennis, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


APRIL 8, 1954 — INDIANA CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


MAY 10-12, 1954—9TH PURDUE INDUS- 
TRIAL WASTE CONFERENCE, Purdue Memo- 
rial Union, Lafayette, Ind. 


MAY 11-12, 1954—PENNSYLVANIA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, 3rd Annual Sales 
Clinic, Galen Hall Hotel, near Reading, 
Pa. 


AUGUST 17-19, 1954—-WESTERN PACK- 
AGING & MATERIALS HANDLING EXPOSI- 
TION, 5th Annual, Civic Auditorium, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


EDITORIAL 
(Continued from Page 5) 


fied grade. In our opinion procurement 
under such a procedure will evolve to 
where only a few large canners and a 
few so-called regular dealers will be the 


_ suppliers. 


“It is contrary to all commercial prac- 
tice to make firm contracts for canned 
vegetables and fruits in advance of pack. 
Certainly the small canner will not be 
able to take the financial risk and gam- 
ble that he can deliver, out of a crop still 
in the field, a specific quantity of a 
specific grade to the Quartermaster. 
Bidding in advance of pack will of neces- 
sity be extremely speculative and will 
play into the hands of those so-called 
‘regular dealers’ whose principal busi- 
ness consists of making a speculative 
profit on government bids. 


“It is conceded that when we have nor- 
mal crops the canning industry can sup- 
ply present military requirements in 
pounds of merchandise under any pro- 
curement program. Unfortunately, the 
supply of some item or another is af- 
fected every year by shortages and even 
crop failures.” 
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Pea Aphid Control 
Yesterday and Today 


Malathion Proves Highly Effective Against Pea Aphid in 
1953 Maryland Field Test. 


(First of two papers on this Timely Subject) 


By 


L. P. DITMAN,? HOWARD STIER * 
and A. O. SAULSBURY # 


When W. G. Johnson, Maryland ento- 
mologist, first observed the pea aphid 
in Maryland in 1898 he believed he was 
confronted with a new species which he 
appropriately called the destructive pea 
louse and gave the scientific name of 
Nectarophora destructor. Though the 
species name was a good one, the insect 
was not new; it had been previously ob- 
served in California, Minnesota, Dela- 
ware, and Illinois. The oldest records 
are those of Thomas in Illinois who cor- 
rectly recognized the insect which had 
long before been reported as severely 
injuring peas in Europe. Johnson did, 
however, conduct the first field experi- 
ments in the United States on control 
of the insect. He treated commercial 
acreages of peas with kerosene emulsion, 
tobacco dust, and potassium fish oil soap. 
He also used brushes of pine boughs to 
knock the aphids off the plants to be 
covered by cultivation. His results were 
unsatisfactory and he made no recom- 
mendations for insecticidal treatments. 


NICOTINE ERA 


The success and progress in pea aphid 
control has been directly dependent on 
the effectiveness of available insecticides. 
From Johnson’s day until 1936 nicotine 
was the only available insecticide which 
was effective. We like to think of this 
period as the nicotine era. Though the 
value of nicotine was demonstrated in 
experimental treatments, it never became 
popular with canners. It was expensive 
and disagreeable to apply and if condi- 
tions were not extremely favorable its 
use was usually attended by failure. In 
Maryland only one canner is known to 
have used nicotine treatments for an 
extended period of time. 


*Mise. Pub. No. 192, Contribution No. 2519, of 
the Maryland Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Department of Entomology. 


? Assoc. Res. Prof. Entomology, Maryland Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. 

* Director, Statistical Division, National Canners 
Assoc. 

* President, 


Saulsbur. Bros., Ridgely, 
Maryland. 


Inc., 
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ROTENONE ERA 


In 1936 Dudley and his co-workers 
found that ground derris root when ap- 
plied with a detergent in sprays -was 
superior to nicotine for pea aphid con- 
trol. Following Dudley’s work, rotenone 
became popular with the canners who 
used it in both dusts and sprays. Results 
with rotenone were inconsistent; at times 
results were quite satisfactory while at 
other times only failure resulted. In 
Maryland, experiments over a 5 year 
period showed an average yearly increase 
of 493 pounds of shelled peas per acre 
as a result of treatment with ground 
derris root sprays. From 1937 to 1945 
rotenone dusts and sprays were widely 
used by Maryland canners and _ this 
period may be designated as the rote- 
none era of pea aphid control. 


DDT ERA 


DDT was developed during World War 
II and it became commercially available 
to canners in 1945 though it had been 
available for experimental purposes be- 
fore that time. In proper formulation it 
was superior to rotenone for the pea 
aphid and was widely used until 1952. 
A high initial kill was obtained with 
DDT and the residue protected the peas 
for a longer period of time than rote- 
none. DDT was undesirable because the 
residue on treated. vines rendered them 
unfit for silage. But from 1946 to 1952 
it was the most widely used pea aphicide 
and this period is designated as the DDT 
era of pea aphid control. 


MALATHION AND PARATHION ERA 


During the latter part of the DDT era 
the organic phosphorus insecticides ap- 
peared, among which were parathion, 
octamethyl phyrophosphoramide and 
more recently malathion. During the 
past year or so parathion was used to a 
considerable extent for pea aphid con- 
trol particularly in plane applications. 
Octamethyl phyrophosphoramide, a sys- 
temic poison, though effective has not 
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been used because of persistent residue 
in the vine and seed. Malathion has been 
used experimentally for pea aphid con- 
trol for three years. At the present time 
it appears to be the most desirable of 
the phosphorus insecticides. It is the 
safest of this class of insecticides to ap- 
ply, is highly effective against the pea 
aphid, is safe on the pea plant, does not 
leave persistent residues, and has not 
been found to lower the quality of the 
canned product. It does not, however, 
give a high immediate kill. In 1952 in 
experimental treatments about 75 per- 
cent mortality occurred in the first 24 
hours; in 48 hours mortality rose to 95 
percent or better, and aphid population 
continued to decrease thereafter for 10 
days or more. In 1952 in commercial 
treatments no recurrence of _ serious 
aphid population was observed on any 
malathion treated peas. There is some 
indication that the rapidity of kill is 
influenced by high temperature and that 
heavy rains within a few hours after 
application may reduce the effectiveness 
of treatment. But from the overall pic- 
ture malathion appears to be the most 
desirable pea aphicide now available. 


Heavy rains do not favor the effective- 
ness of malathion; not only are residues 
washed off the plants but malathion is 
hydrolized with loss of toxicity. During 
the wet spring of 1953 (over 13 inches 
of rain fell during May) some build-up 
of aphids occurred on early treated peas 
four weeks after treatment. But even 
under conditions of heavy rainfall three 
canners on the Eastern Shore of Marv- 
land who treated their entire acreage 
with malathion sprays secured higher 
average yields of peas than in recent 
years. 


PEA TREATMENTS AND YIELDS 


Pea canners of Maryland are well 
aware that effective pea aphid control 
is essential for profitable production of 
canning peas and since the rotenone in- 
secticides were introduced in the late 
thirties all Maryland canners have 
equipped themselves for treatment of 
peas for aphid control. Since pea aphid 
treatment has been practiced for some 
years in Maryland an examination of 
production statistics in relation to avail- 
able insecticides and aphid treatments 
should provide interesting information 
regarding the value of aphid control. 

Estimates of canning pea acreage and 
production are available for all years 
since 1918. Unfortunately, they are not 
available for the State by region. It 
should be remembered that less than half 
the pea acreage is on the Eastern Shore 
where severe aphid occurrence is the 
rule. If production figures were available 
for this area, a much better evaluation 
of aphid control could be made. 

In evaluating yield averages over the 
years for the State of Maryland as a 
whole, it is realized that pea yields are 
influenced by many factors. Over a 
period of several years factors other 
than aphid control would tend to balance 
so that averages of acreage production 
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A panel discussion of bulk handling of raw products de- 
veloped into one of the hottest sessions of the 29th Raw Products 
Conference for canning factory fieldmen held at the New York 
State Agricultural Experiment Station at Geneva, February 9 
and 10. Members of the panel included, standing left to right, 
Carl Smith, Director of the Raw Products Department, Gerber 
Products Company, Rochester, N. Y., and J. E. Robinson, Jr., 
Director of the Raw Products Department, H. J. Heinz Com- 
pany, Medina, N. Y. Seated left to right, are Ralph Cash, Plant 
Manager, Curtice Brothers Co., Mt. Morris, N. Y.; Oliver Bruno, 
Plant Manager, Haxton Foods, Inc., Oakfield, N. Y.; J. H. Levin, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, East Lansing, Mich.; Paul 
Lynch, Director of Raw Products, Comstock Foods, Inc., Newark, 
N. Y.; and Gail Brown, Wayne Mayhew Company, Cost Ac- 
countants, Rochester, N. Y. Around 280 fieldmen attended the 
two-day meetings. Sessions for Cannery fieldmen were also 
held in Indiana February 1-5; Minnesota February 3-4; Penn- 
sylvania February 3-5; New Jersey (Tri States) February 8-9; 
Ohio February 15-16 and Iowa February 18-19. 


png key figures at the Wisconsin Canners Raw Products 
Conference held at the University of Wisconsin, February 10 
and 11, were, seated, left, Dr. C. H. Mahoney, National Canners 
Association; John E. O’Brien, Jr., Stokely- Van Camp, Inc., 
Chairman of one of the sessions; standing, Dr. K. C. Berger, 
University Soils Dept.; Prof. K. P. Buchholtz, Agronomy; Dr. 
L. G. Holm, Horticulture; other principal speakers (not shown) 
were the University’s Dr. J. C. Walker of Plant Pathology 
Dept.; Paul C. Ekern, Professor of Soils and Meteorology; 
Dr. R. J. Penn, Chairman of the University’s Agricultural Eco- 
nomics Dept.; D. J. Hagedorn, Plant Pathology & Agronomy; 
R. Keith Chapman and E. H. Fisher of Entomology; H. D. 
Bruhn, Agricultural Engineering. Canners on separate panels 
in addition to Mr. O’Brien, included: M. H. Mitchell, The Larsen 
Company; Gene Walgenbach, Mammoth Spring Canning Com- 
pany; Richard Czehno, Green Giant Company; Richard Yero 
and J. O. Young, Libby, McNeill & Libby; C. J. Blaska, Ocono- 
mowoc Canning Co., who is Chairman of the Association’s Raw 
Products Committee; E. E. Phillips of the American Can Co.; 
and William Luckman of the Shell Chemical Co., also took an 
active part. Over 200 canners and fieldmen attended the 2 day 
event. 


would reflect increase in yields that re- 
sult from aphid control. 


Table 1. Summary of yields of peas for processing in Maryland during the various 
insecticide eras as compared with United States averages.* 


In examining yield data in table 1 


several facts are apparent. During the — oo no 
years 1918 to 1936 inclusive, the Mary- ; a 

land average yields and yields for the Yields, pounds per acre 1918-1936 1937-1945 1946-1952 
United States as a whole were the same, 530 (1942) 1200 (1947) 1740 
the Maryland average being 101 percent — Highest ..csssssssssssssssnssesssssseeessssseseansee (1928) 2800 (1945) 2470 (1951) 2500 
of the United States average. During Average 1785 1637 2202 
the rotenone era Maryland yields fell Poveent of U.S 00.6 108 
both in respect to the former Maryland Percent of Maryland 1931-35 Average 99.8 91.5 123 


production and in relation to total United 
States averages. While increases were 
secured by some canners results were 
generally inconsistent and benefits of 
aphid control are not apparent when 
compared with the early average. In 
1946, DDT came into wide use and since 
that time Maryland average production 
has fallen below 2,000 pounds per acre 
only once. In that year, 1947, severe 
frost injury occurred and many acres of 
peas were not harvested. It is of interest 
to point out that records of a Caroline 
County (Eastern Shore) canner show 
heavy loss by frost two years out of the 
last fifty, 1913 and 1947. During this 
seven year DDT period the Maryland 
average yield has risen to 108 percent 
of the average for total United States 
production and to 123 percent of the 
1931-35 Maryland averages. 


PEA GRADES IMPROVE 
It is also interesting to note that pea 
quality in the Mid-Atlantic States has 


* Source: Bureau Agricultural Economics, U.S.D.A. 


Table 2. Average yields of peas of a canner in Caroline County, Maryland, where 
severe pea aphid infestations occur annually. 


Rotenone DDT Malathion 
Era Era Era 
Yield, pounds per acre 1937-1945 1945-1952* Beginning 1953 
(High Volume Spray) (Aerosol) (Cone. Spray) 
(1939) 595 (1948) 1835 (1953) 2635 
(1938) 1830 (1946 & 1952) 2480 
AW 1117 2220 2635 


* The year 1947 excluded because the crop was frozen out and aphid treatment was 


not applied. 


improved during the DDT era. Informa- 
tion on grades is available only since 
1938. Between 1938 and 1945 inclusive 
the average grade of the Alaska pea 
pack was 3.6 percent fancy, 17.7 percent 
extra standard, and 79.7 percent stand- 
ard. Between the years 1946 and 1952 
inclusive an average of 11 percent of the 
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Alaska pea pack was of fancy grade, 
30.3 percent graded extra standard, 
while the standard grade fell to 58.7 per- 
cent. Trends were similar for the sweet 
pea pack. 


(Continued on Page 13) 
5 Saulsbury Bros., Inc., Ridgely, Maryland. 
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The Robinson-Patman Act- 
Magna Carta of Industry 


Part I: 
to Section 2 (c) 


By 


Purpose & Function with especial Reference 


PAUL F. MYERS, Gen. Counsel 
National Food Brokers Association 
Washington, D. C. 


Fifty years ago a little band of cour- 
ageous food brokers founded this Asso- 
ciation. It was born in the midst of 
industry controversy. 


As a background to what I have to 
say in the few minutes allotted to me 
today, permit me to remind you that the 
first 86 years of this century witnessed 
a growth in use of unfair price discrimi- 
nations in favor of those who were 
strong ‘enough to exact it, to the point 
where by 1936 our capitalistic system of 
free enterprise was facing a swing-away 
from our way of life, and democracy 
itself was threatened. 


Make no mistake about it, if you and 
I are competing on opposite sides of a 
street in the market place, you will,not 
survive even though you are as energetic 
and efficient as I, if I can continuously 
buy the same goods from the same sup- 
plier at the same time at a lower unfair 
discriminatory price. To put it differ- 
ently, if you and I, on opposite sides of 
the street of the same market, start our 
distributive function on equal terms, we 
have equal opportunity to survive, de- 
pending upon our own merchandising 
ability. On the other hand, it is as clear 
and true as the laws of the Medes and 
Persians that if you are deprived of 
equal opportunity at the start of our 
competitive function by price discrimina- 
tion against you made by our common 
supplier, there is no hope for your sur- 
vival. Indeed, if this practice be wide- 
spread, survival of the fundamental con- 
cept of democracy, namely, equality of 
opportunity in competition to all our 
people, will be seriously threatened. 


One more observation in this back- 
ground, which is historically true—dur- 
ing the first 86 years of this century, 
too many distributors in our industry 
looked more and more for their profits 
to the unfair advantage they could exact 
in buying. They came to depend more 
and more for their profits and for their 
enrichment upon a discriminatory buying 
price than upon efficiency of their mer- 
chandising function. 
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At long last, after repeated investiga- 
tions and studies disclosed the truth, the 
Robinson-Patman Act, by practically 
unanimous popular and legislative sanc- 
tion, restored a semblance of equality of 
opportunity. It was then and is still 
regarded by independents everywhere, 
both big and little, as the Magna Carta 
of industry. 


Almost two, decades have passed since 
the passage of the Robinson-Patman Act. 
Many men who lived in the chaos and 
unfairness of the first third of this cen- 
tury have passed from the scene, and 
many of those still living have short 
memories. 


Selfishness and greed have again 
raised their heads. Serious attempts are 
being made to wipe out the fair rules of 
the game which the Robinson-Patman 
Act established. 


THE BROKERS’ CONTRIBUTION 


At this point, it is important that we 
take a look at the place of the food 
broker in this picture. According to the 
U. S. Census report for 1948, something 
like five billion dollars worth of proc- 
essed food and grocery products were 
sold by food brokers, at an average sales 
cost to the canner and processor of 2 
percent. I would like to remind you now 
that the 2 percent average cost to the 
food processor for the broker’s sales 
service is the food broker’s gross com- 
pensation. How little is left after his 
expenses are deducted? We don’t have 
in the 1948 Census the food broker’s 
average cost, but in the previous Census 
it was given at 1.8 percent of his gross 
sales. Whatever the figure is today, we 
do know that the margin left after ex- 
penses is relatively small indeed. 


It is self evident that the economy and 
cheapness of your sales funetion, Mr. 
Food Broker, is important to the farmer, 
whose processed or canned product you 
sell. It is equally self evident that your 
economical sales function is important 
to the consumer in keeping his prices 
down. The conclusion is inescapable that 
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Mr. MYERS 


as long as our capitalistic system en- 
dures, based upon a fair competitive free 
enterprise, just so long will the sales 
service of a food broker be essential. 
Why then should the food broker be dis- 
turbed and alarmed at unfair price dis- 
crimination? He is not directly affected. 
Each broker makes his own contract with 
his principals. His compensation and 
his territory is matter strictly between 
him and his principal. Why should he 
be concerned if his principal is hurt be- 
cause a competitor of his principal is 
making secret deals and giving unfair 
price discriminations to big buyers? Why 
should he be concerned if his customers 
in the market place are not in on unfair 
price discriminations obtained by some 
of the big buyers in the market? He is 
not directly affected, but he is indirectly 
very substantially hurt. If his princi- 
pals are hurt or destroyed by unfair 
trade practices, he is hurt—he sells his 
principals’ goods. If his many customers 
are injured or destroyed, he is hurt be- 
cause it is to them that he sells his 
principals’ goods. 


PRINCIPALS AND CUSTOMERS 
WOULD SUFFER 


It must be abundantly clear to all that 
if the flood gates of unfair price dis- 
crimination are opened again, it will be 
his principals that get hurt first, par- 
ticularly the small canner or processor. 
But if these flood gates of unfair price 
discrimination are opened again, it is 
most particularly the hundreds of thou- 
sands of independent distributors, big 
and little, who are not in on the dis- 
crimination, who will be terribly hurt 
and even destroyed. These are the rea- 
sons which motivate the National Food 
Brokers of the country to join inde- 
pendents everywhere, processors, can- 
ners, wholesalers, chains, supermarkets, 
voluntaries, cooperatives, retailers, in a 
crusade to stop this new attempt of a 
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few selfish operators to repeal our fair 
rules of the game in order that they may 
have an unfair chance at unjust enrich- 
ment. 


UNADULTERATED PRICE 
CONCESSION 


A small band of promoters of a class 
of voluntary chains has made a legisla- 
tive proposal to annual and emasculate 
Section 2(c) of the Robinson-Patman 
Act. Before taking a look at their pro- 
posal I think we should understand what 
Section 2(c) actually is. It is commonly 
referred to as the brokerage section. 
This same band of promoters of these 
particular voluntaries fought the pas- 
sage of the Robinson-Patman Act, and 
after its passage, sought to destroy it 
in the courts. In their propaganda, they 
refer to it as legislation protecting the 
food broker. This is quite untrue. In- 
dustry, both big and little, has condemned 
payment of brokerage to buyers as a 
plain, unadulterated price concession. 
Operators, big buying units with coer- 
cive power, demanding and receiving 
brokerage in the pre-1936 days, knew 
quite well that it was not brokerage but 
a price concession. 


For those of you who do not remember 
the pre-1936 days, one big buyer in one 
single year received a price discrimina- 
tion in the name of brokerage in excess 
of $2,500,000. It was then the opinion 
of our society and the opinion of an 
almost unanimous Congress that this 
practice should be abolished absolutely. 
Section 2(c) of the Robinson-Patman 
Act was written into the law to abolish 
it forever. Has our concept of what is 
right and what is wrong changed in the 
last two decades? We think not. 


2(c) LEGALIZES BROKERS CODE— 
OUTLAWS BROKERAGE EVILS 
At this point, I would like to make it 

perfectly clear, lest the canner and the 

processor of foods in America forget, 
lest the wholesaler, the chain, the vol- 


untary, the retailer and othe, functioners 
in the food distribution forget, that Sec- 
tion 2(c) helps the food broker preserve 
the high principles of his calling. Let 
me illustrate this on this your Golden 
Anniversary. 


SPLIT BROKERAGE — As I have 
stated before, your Association was born 
in the midst of controversy. Many food 
brokers at the time had been splitting 
their sales compensation with buyers. 
The pattern of the brokerage splitting 
was the old familiar one—only the big 
buyer with coercive power was able to 
exact it. The great numbers of dis- 
tributors, both big and little, got none. 
Wholesale distributors in every class con- 
demned it as unfair; canners and food 
processors condemned it because the 
practice affected their equality of oppor- 
tunity to compete in the market place. 
Your Founding Fathers recognized and 
appreciated the unfairness of the prac- 
tice, both to their principals and to their 
principals’ customers. Their principal 
motive in 1904 was to stop the splitting 
of brokerage with buyers. The first test 
of qualification for membership was a 
pledge to this effect. Let me remind you 
that this destructive practice was not 
condemned by law. Let me remind you 
that this action by your founders was a 
voluntary action in the public interest. 
It is interesting to note, if you will look 
at it, that your application for member- 
ship in the NFBA today contains that 
half-century old pledge, still honoring 
the high resolve of your Founding 
Fathers. It adds luster to this your 
Golden Anniversary that this voluntary 
action was taken some 32 years before 
the practice of splitting brokerage was 
outlawed by Section 2(c) of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act. 


BUYING BROKER—One other action 
by the National Food Brokers Associa- 
tion should be remembered. In _ the 
saturnalia of price discrimination in 


the middle of the first third of the cen- 
tury, many food brokers were impelled 
to buy goods for their own account, ac- 
cept the brokerage thereon and also the 
profit from sale of the goods, thus re- 
ceiving both the brokerage and_ the 
profit. In 1925 your Association con- 
demned this practice and did all within 
its power to break it up. I myself re- 
member eloquent addresses by presidents 
of important wholesale trade associations 
violently and vigorously condemning the 
practice as being unfair competition with 
the wholesaler. Your Association con- 
demned it in 1925. This was some 11 
years before Section 2(c) of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act outlawed it. 


I would solemnly remind your princi- 
pals and your customers, the wholesaler, 
the chain, the voluntary and other ele- 
ments of distribtion to whom you sell, 
that we should not turn back to the old 
days. The greatest protection under Sec- 
tion 2(c) of the Robinson-Patman Act 
to the food broker is the establishment 
of principles of conduct that will keep 
his function clean and useful as well as 
essential in the food industry. I think 
I can say for every food broker in 
America that he is determined to hold 
our sales service to the highest prin- 
ciples of right as opposed to wrong. He 
will fight any change in Section 2(c) 
which would open the door to make him 
a mongrel wholesaler, a mongrel volun- 
tary, or an unnecessary speculator in the 
chain of distribution. But you, Mr. Can- 
ner, and you, Mr. Food Processor, have 
more at stake in this than the food 
broker. And we would say to you, Mr. 
Wholesaler, and you, Mr. Retailer, and 
you, Mr. Chain, and you, Mr. Voluntary, 
that you have much more at stake in 
this than we. You certainly must know 
and realize and believe that the weaken- 
ing of Section 2(c) is the opening of 
Pandora’s box of tricks and devices and 
schemes which are not in the interest of 
the food industry. 


(CONTINUED NEXT WEEK) 


Jan. 23. 
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NFBA’S 1954 Officers Talk things over—Executive family of 
elected officers of National Food Brokers’ Association hold get- 
to-gether at Atlantic City convention. 
right:—Willis Johnson, Jr, Willis Johnson & Co., Little Rock, 
Ark., National Chairman; Truman F. Graves, Graves Chambers 
Co., Seattle, Washington, First Vice-Chairman, Walter H. Burns, 
Walter H. Burns Company, Pittsburgh, Second Vice-Chairman; 
A. Earle Clark Jr., A. Earle Clark & Son, Miami, Third Vice- 
Chairman; and Jean N. Bistline, Bistline Brokerage Co, Denver, 
Member-At-Large of the Executive Committee. 
_were named at NFBA’S Golden Anniversary Convention session 


Reading from left to 


These officers 
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Whole Kernel-Cream Style Price 
Differential Man Made 


Speaking at the 8th Annual Breakfast 
of The United Products Company during 
the Atlantic City conventions, Ralph 
Cover, President, charged that the dan- 
gerous price differential of 15 to 25 cents 
per dozen between whole kernel and 
creamstyle corn of comparable quality, 
is a man made creature. The cause, ac- 
cording to Mr. Cover, is the widespread 
‘bumping of heads’ by big men in the 
great corn canning industry in the con- 
troversy as to whether the cleaner or the 
less cleaned corns shall lead at the top 
level. He warned that buyers were 
changing their ideas as to value and 
named a number of successful cream- 
style corn canners, TUPCO licensees, 
whose stock position is in sharp contrast 
to that of the average conventional 
creamstyle corn packer. He insisted that 
creamstyle can survive as a commodity, 
only if it can be produced at a profit, 
and that it cannot be so produced with 
a price differential of this kind. Further- 
more, he said, whole kernel corn would 
soon suffer without creamstyle, because 
consumers could not absorb the produc- 
tion packed as whole kernel only, and 


that the obtaining of requisite quality 
in many areas necessitates simultaneous 
creamstyle production. .He ended his 
analysis of what he termed the most 


‘serious problem confronting the corn 


canning industry today, with the un- 
qualified statement that it is now pos- 
sible to pack the cleaner creamstyle 
corns just as cheaply, and that the re- 
sultant quality will support a greater 
industry. 


There were some 130 representatives 
of TUPCO licensees and a few other 
invited guests present at the breakfast. 


Geoffrey Williamson of Burford, 
Ontario, Canada, whose firm, Canada 
Packers, Lt., produces some 300,000 cases 
of creamoginized creamstyle corn, acted 
as Toastmaster. Dr. Olin Ball, Director 
of TUPCO research, spoke of efforts to 
isolate the off-flavors in frozen and 
canned vegetables, and suggested that 
the oil in the sweet corn embryo could 
account for the off-flavors in corn—off- 
flavors which are not retarded by arrest- 
ing enzymatic action through blanching 
or heat sterilization. 


Continental Can Company has issued 
a new 44 page booklet on the Florida 
Citrus Industry as a result of a study 
recently completed on the long range 
prospects from a marketing point of 
view. A copy of the booklet may be ob- 
tained from the company’s Commercial 
Research Department, 100 FE. 42nd 
Street, New York 17. 


The natural relationship of pickles to 
Lenten meal foods is being recommended 
as a sales-producing promotion by the 
National Pickle Packers Association. 
Under the general theme of “Pickles Add 
Zest to Lenten Meals”, the association 
suggests that displays of fish, ¢heese, 
macaroni and other Lenten foods should 
include a full assortment of pickles and 
pickle products. The promotion will be 
supported by menu and recipe sugges- 
tions in the major newspapers’ womans 
pages throughout the country. 


Fine Foods of Canada, Ltd., Tecumseh, 
Ontario, packers and distributors of 
“Green Giant” brands of canned foods 
in Canada, has changed its name to 
Green Giant of Canada, Ltd. 


F. & D. has now found that Vitamin 
B'" and Folic Acid are needed in human 
nutrition, and therefore, no label state- 
ment to the contrary, as heretofore, will 
now be necessary. 


CONSULT YOUR ROBINS CATALOG 


. . . for information on the 


IF YOU DON’T HAVE OUR NEW 
CATALOG HANDY FOR QUICK 
REFERENCE .. . See your Robins 
representative or write direct 
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most modern, 


products faster ... 


downs. 


AKkRobins 


AND COMPANY, INC. 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery Since 1855 
713-729 E. Lombard St. @ Baltimore 2, Md. 
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efficient 
methods of processing that 
will help you turn out better 
at Olives « Onions 
savings on labor . . . with 


minimum maintenance. . 


THE ROBINS LINE 
INCLUDES EQUIPMENT 
FOR PROCESSING 
Apples 
and apple products 
Asparagus ¢ Beets 
Corn « Dried Beans 
Lima Beans 
Marmalades 


Peaches « Peas 
Peppers Pickles 


Potatoes — 
white and sweet 


Pumpkin « Relishes 
. Saverkraut « Shrimp 
Spinach Strawberries 
String Beans « Tomatoes 


with less danger of shut- 
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ILLINOIS CANNERS ELECT—R. E. 
Snively of the Illinois Canning Company, 
Hoopeston, was elected President of the 
Illinois Canners Association at the An- 
nual Meeting held in Chicago, February 
12. Other officers elected are: Vernon 
Otto, Rock Valley Canning Company, 
Belvidere, Vice-President; and W. D. 
Jones, Streator, Secretary-Treasurer 
(reelected). Directors elected are: W. R. 
Benner, Streator Canning Company; 
Armand Bonvallet, P. A. Bonvallet Sons, 
Inc.; James Countryman, Pec Canning 
Corporation; L. A. Koritz, California 
Packing Corporation; Harold W. Souther, 
Libby, McNeill & Libby; G. S. Suppiger, 
Jr., The G. S. Suppiger Company; and 
Mr. Snively. 


HINES-PARKS ELECTS—AIll officers 
of Hines-Park Foods, Inc., were reelected 
at the annual stockholders meeting at 
the company’s office in Ithaca, February 
14. They include: Roy H. Park, Presi- 
dent; James H. Black, Vice-President; 
V. Stewart Underwood, Secretary; Lu- 
cille Allen, Assistant Secretary; and 
E. M. Carhart, Treasurer. 


Dr. James G. Horsfall, Director of the 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station, has been granted a leave of ab- 
sence to devote time to research and 
teaching at the University of California 
at Berkeley. He is expected to return 
to Connecticut July 1. During his ab- 
sence Neely Turner, Assistant Director, 
will direct the activities of the Station. 


An Agricultural Chemicals Conference, 
sponsored by the University of Mary- 
land Extension Service and Experiment 
Station, will be held at the Lord Balti- 
more Hotel in Baltimore, March 1 and 2. 
The purpose of the conference is to pro- 
vide county extension agents, commer- 
cial field men, and dealers, with informa- 
tion that will enable them to help Mary- 
land farmers with disease, insect and 
weed control problems. 14 specialists 
from the University of Maryland have 
been assigned topics to discuss before 
the group. 


Spring Meeting date of the Indiana 
Canners Association has been changed 
from April 21 to April 8, acting Secre- 
tary R. W. Jones has advised. The meet- 
ing will be held in the Claypool Hotel, 
Indianapolis. 
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L. S. MARTIN 


L. S. Martin, for the past two years 
Sales Representative in the New Eng- 
land District for the Crown Can Divi- 
sion of the Crown Cork & Seal Company, 
has been appointed Baltimore District 
Sales Manager. Mr. Martin joined the 
company in 1940 and was associated with 
the Western plants in the manufacture 
of packers’ cans. Two years later he was 
promoted to Chief Clerk at Houston, 
Texas, and in 1945 to Chief Clerk at St. 
Louis. Later he was given additional 
duties as branch auditor, which position 
he held until 1949, when he was trans- 
ferred to the main office in Philadelphia 
as Assistant Credit Manager. He was 
then made Sales Representative for the 
New England District. 


Marvil Package Company, formerly lo- 
cated at Laurel, Delaware, has moved 
its entire office personnel to their new 
location in Hebron, Maryland, the former 
Bounds Package Corporation plant, which 
the company purchased on July 1 of last 
year. The change was brought about by 
the serious fire which completely de- 
stroyed the company’s manufacturing 
operations in Sharpstown, Maryland, 
April 7 of last year. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


With the 1954 season the Greencastle 
Packing Company of Greencastle, Penn- 
sylvania, begins their 25th year of oper- 
ations, Robert (Bob) Schenkel, owner 
and operator, advises “The Canning 
Trade”. Mr. Schenkel advises that con- 
sideration is being given to the prospect 
of resuming the pack of green and wax 
beans in consumer and institutional sizes. 
This will provide a well rounded line of 
fancy Pennsylvania pack of canned vege- 
tables. The firm will continue packing 
peas in 8 ounce and No. 10’s, a complete 
line of consumer sizes for tomatoes and 
tomato juice, as well as_ institutional 
sizes. The firm also produces fancy 
quality lima beans, kidney beans, beets, 
and carrots. All operations are under 
continuous USDA inspection. 


Mr. Schenkel also announces the ap- 
pointment of the following new sales 
representatives: Martin J. Zweil Com- 
pany, Hartford, Connecticut; Walter H. 
Burns Company, Pittsburgh; T. Clifton 
Howard Company, Washington, D. C.; 
Martin & Zeagler, Atlanta, Georgia; 
United Brokers, Inc., Huntington, West 
Virginia; and the Wall Brokerage Com- 
pany, Columbia, South Carolina. 


The Third Annual Virginia Canners 
School, sponsored by the Agricultural 
Extension Service, will be held in Rich- 
mond, March 29 and 30. 


Oriental Foods, Inc. of Los Angeles, 
packer of canned and frozen food prod- 
ucts, has broken ground in Bell Gardens, 
a suburb southeast of Los Angeles, for 
a new $500,000 plant of steel and rein- 
forced concrete. New automatic process- 
ing machinery and equipment will be 
installed and a boiler that is unique in 
that it requires no smoke stack. One of 
the features of the new plant will be a 
facility for growing bean sprouts, the 
principal ingredient of Chinese foods 
packed by the company. A complete food 
laboratory and research department will 
comprise an important part of the 
project. Peter S. Hyun, Sr., heads the 
company as President. 


John H. Dulany & Son, Fruitland, 
Maryland, packers of canned and frozen 
foods, has merged the sales activities of 
both the canned and frozen foods divi- 
sions into a single marketing division 
under the management of Roger M. Kirk, 
Jr., former Sales Manager of the Frozen 
Foods Sales Division. 
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Secretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks 
has decided as a matter of policy to deny 
commercial export license applications 
for the export of cash of United States 
Government-owned surplus agricultural 
or vegetable fibre products to Russia or 
her satellites. This ban does not, how- 
ever, preclude study of export license 
applications for these non-strategic prod- 
uets to the Soviet bloc if acquired by 
exporters in the open market, and not 
from CCC surplus stocks. 


Hearings on a proposed marketing or- 
der for processing tomatoes were held 
by the California State Department of 
Agriculture at Stockton and Huntington 
Beach the second week in February. The 
proposed order would tighten tolerance 
allowances on canning tomatoes and 
would authorize industry-wide sales and 
advertising promotion activities. 


H. J. Heinz Co. has announced the ap- 
pointment of Frank Armour, Jr., as vice 
president in charge of all of the com- 
pany’s operations in the United States. 

Mr. Armour, who joined Heinz 27 
years ago, has held many posts with the 
company, and has been a member of the 
board of directors and a member of the 
executive committee for some time. 


Speaking before the 70th Annual Con- 
vention of the U. S. Brewers Foundation 
in Los Angeles last month, William C. 
Stolk, President of American Can Com- 
pany, reported an all time record volume 
of 6,250,000,000 cans for beer and ale in 
1953. Of the 35 billion cans manufac- 
tured annually in this country for all 
kinds of products, nearly one out of each 


’ six in 1953 was for beer and ale. 


Gangi Packing Co,, Santa Clara, Cali- 
fornia, canners, has appointed B. Dorman 
& Sons, Inc., sales representative for the 
metropolitan New York area. 


PEA APHID CONTROL: 
(Continued from Page 8) 


AN ACCURATE ESTIMATE 
OF APHID CONTROL 


While these yields trends in pea pro- 
duction for the state as a whole are 
gratifying to the entomologist, they do 
not indicate accurately or fully the value 
of developments in pea aphid control. 
A more accurate estimation of pea aphid 
control can be obtained from examina- 
tion of the yields secured by a Caroline 
County canner.* Caroline County is in 
the coastal section where severe aphid 


injury occurs nearly every year. This 
canner secured equipment to spray peas 
with the rotenone insecticides in 1937. 
A considerable part of his acreage was 
sprayed between the years 1937 and 
1940. The results secured were so un- 
satisfactory that treatment of reas was 
discontinued until 1946. In the year 
1946 his entire acreage was treated with 
DDT aerosol, and, with the exception of 
1947 when a large portion of the acreage 
was frozen out, he continued to treat all 
of his peas by this method, through 1952. 
Following the current recommendations 
of the Maryland Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station low volume spray of mala- 
thion was used on the entire acreage this 
last year, 1953. Yield averages from this 
canner’s acreage based on bushels of 
seed planted give a rather accurate 
measure of the value of pea aphid 
control. 


The results, in table 2, need no expla- 
nation. In recent years this canner with 
assurance of aphid control has been able 
to secure his desired pack of peas on 
about half the acreage formerly planted. 
Harvesting costs are down, his plant is 
operated at full capacity, thus reducing 
overhead, and the quality of his pack is 
improved. He and his growers are justi- 
fied in spending more on soil analysis, 
fertilizer, and improved production and 
harvesting methods. 


© Saulsbury Bros., Ine., Ridgely, Maryland. 


if desired. 


| Portsmouth Phone 70744 


3 TOMATO HAMPERS 


Our 5/8 Tomato Field Hampers are made of 
selected hardwoods for added durability and long 
life. Supplied with Plastex or Cellu-san treatment 


5/8 Tomato Field Hamper 


Write or phone for full information 


Planters Manufacturing Company, Inc. 


Virginia 


LABELS 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS 


GAMSE LITHOGRAPHING CO., INC. 


GAMSE BLDG., BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


Crosse & 
Blackwell 
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Distributors January 1 Stocks Well 
. Below Year Ago 


Distributors’ January 1 stocks of 30 
Canned Foods reached a new low of 42.7 
million cases, according to a report is- 
sued February 12 by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. It’s interesting also to note from 
the report that distributors’ stocks fell 
nearly 8 percent below November 1 
stocks. That decline is about the same 
as last year, but contrary to the normal 
trend. 


Green and wax beans, according to the 
report, were the only volume canned 
vegetables reflecting an increase (11 per- 
cent) over a year ago, but 3 percent 
below November 1 stock levels. January 
1 stocks were above levels of a year ago 
for only two other vegetables—tomato 
sauce (plus 24 percent) and sauer kraut 
(plus 1 percent). Importantly, January 
1 stocks of tomatoes were 26 percent 
below the same time a year ago, peas 18 
percent below, and corn 15 percent below. 


In fruits, stocks of canned peaches 
were 23 percent below last year, and 5 
percent below November 1, 1953 level. 
Applesauce stocks were 17 percent above 
a year ago, and up 8 percent from the 
November 1 level. Stocks of fruit cock- 
tail and pears were also above the Janu- 
ary 1, 1953 level. 


In juices, stocks of citrus juices re- 
corded increases over a year ago, and 
also over November 1. Tomato juice 
stocks of 3 million cases were down 10 
percent from a year ago, and 18 percent 
below November 1. Pineapple juice 
stocks decreased 14 percent from last 
year, and 22 percent from November 1. 


Unfortunately, because canners’ stocks 
of a number of important items, includ- 
ing California fruits, tomatoes and to- 
mato juice, were not collected as of Jan- 
uary 1, it is not possible to obtain the 
complete picture, or the total supply, 
canners’ plus distributors’ stocks. How- 
ever, this is possible on a number of 
items, which are listed in tables opposite. 
The one table gives a birds-eye picture 
of canners’ stocks in comparison with 
last January 1, and the last table shows 
the combined stocks or total supply. 
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WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS STOCKS 
(Including Warehouses of Retail Multiunit 
Organizations) 

Source: Business Division, Bureau of the Census 
(Thousands of actual cases) 


Jan.1, Jan.1, Percent 

1953 1954 Change 
VEGETABLES: 
Beans, Green and Wax 3,065 3,404 +11 
5,244 4,446 —15 
Peas 4,843 3,988 -—-18 
4,665 3,467 ~—26 
Tomato Catsup and 

2,307 1,944 —16 

Asparagus ......... 687 — 6 
Beans, Lima 724 ——16 
1,193 —5 
Carrots 442 —10 
Pumpkin and Squash.... 850 570 —33 
752 760 +1 
791 696 —12 
Tomato Pulp and Puree 825 685 --17 
Tomato Sauce ................ 501 622 
TOTAL VEGETABLES 27,181 23,628 —13 
FRUITS: 
APPLESAUCE 1,226 1,440 +17 
868 792 —9 
Cherries, red pitted........ 786 649 —17 
Fruit Cocktail!’ ..... ae | 1,314 + 4 
Pears ........ 1,098 1,146 +4 
Pineapple > 1,908 1,819 — 4 
610 500 .—18 
Cherries, Sweet ..... sek 340 370 +9 
Grapefruit segments .... 369 388 + 5 
Plums and Prunes........ 526 438 —17 
TOTAL FRUITS ........... 13,421 12,286 -—8.5 
JUICES: 
Citrus blends 441 456 + 3 
Grapefruit .......... sn 749 783 + 5 
Orange ....... 1,121 1,230 +10 
Pineapple ... 1,292 ~-14 
TOTAL JUICES .............. 7,142 6,751 
TOTAL 30 Items.......... 47,744 42,665 —11 


‘Includes fruit for salad and mixed fruits (ex- 
cept citrus). 

? Includes vegetable juice combinations contain- 
ing at least 70° tomato juice. 


BEET - CARROT PACKS AND 
STOCKS—This week the National Can- 
ners Association released figures cover- 
ing the packs of beets and carrots up 
to the end of 1953, and stock figures as 
of January 1. The pack of beets totaled 
8,642,348 actual cases compared with 
6,981,018 to January 1, 1953. January 1, 
1954 stocks totaled 5,764,035 actual cases 
compared with 4,748,189 a year ago, and 
movement July 1 to January 1, 1954 
totaled 4,325,532 cases, about 8 percent 
more than the 4,096,288 cases same 
period last year. Of the 8.6 million cases 
packed to December 31, 1953, the Mid- 
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CANNERS STOCKS 
(Including Warehouses of Retail Multiunit 


Organizations) 
(Thousands of actual cases) 
Jan. 1, Jan. 1, 
1953 1954 
VEGETABLES: 
Beans, green and wak.............. 7,401 9,525 
Corn 20,299 23,702 
Peas 14,858 17,051 
Beets 5,200 5,764 
Carrots 1,383 1,891 
FRUITS: 
Applesauce 4,803 4,877 
Cherries, red 1,254 1,547 
Pineapple 10,215 12,214 
Apples ' 1,657 1,323 
Grapefruit segments ................. 1,679 1,654 
JUICES: 
Blended Juice ® .........cscssrersersserseee 564 867 
Grapefruit Juice? 816 1,128 
Orange Juice® ........ 5,573 3,935 
Pineapple Juice 5,800 7,422 


CANNERS AND WHOLESALERS COMBINED 
STOCK POSITION 


(Thousands of actual cases) 


Jan. 1, Jan. 1, 
1953 1954 
VEGETABLES: 
Beans, green and wWax............ 10,466 12,929 
Corn 25,543 28,148 
Peas 19,701 21,039 
Beets 6,003 6,957 
Carrots 1,873 2,333 
FRUITS: 
Applesauce 6,029 6,317 
Cherries, red pitted.................... 2,640 2,196 
Pineapple 12,118 14,033 
Apples ' 2,267 1,823 
Grapefruit segments ................. 2,048 2,042 
JUICES: 
Grapefruit ? 1,556 1,951 
Orange? 7,509 5,672 
7,294 8,714 


Pineapple 


'Canners’ stocks Basis 6/10's. 
? Canners’ stocks Florida Only. 


west produced 4,7 million, the East 2.6 
million, and the Farwest 1.3 million 
cases. Approximately 888,000 cases of 
the total were in glass; 4.2 million cases 
were sliced, 1.8 million whole, 1.1 mil- 
lion diced, 1 million cut, 433,000 cases 
French cut, and 95,000 cases quartered. 
5 of the 8.6 million cases were in 303’s, 
1.9 million cases in 10’s, 719,000 cases in 
8 ounce, and as mentioned above, 888,000 
cases in glass, mostly 16 ounce, and the 
balance in miscellaneous sizes. 3 million 
cases of the 5.8 million cases of beets in 
canners’ hands January 1 were in the 
Midwest, 2 million cases in the East, and 
817,000 cases in the West. Of this total 
2.6 million cases were sliced, 1.2 million 
cases whole. 8 million cases diced, ani 
.7 million cases cut. Stocks of 303’s had 
been reduced to 3.9 million cases, 10’s 
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MARKET NEWS 


to 1.1 million cases, 8 ounce to .6 mil- 
lion cases. 

The pack of canned carrots to Decem- 
ber 31, totaled 2.5 million cases, less 
than 8,000 cases more than a year ago 
to the same date. Shipments July 1 to 
January 1 totaled 1.1 million cases com- 
pared with 1.3 million cases, same period 
last year, leaving January 1 stocks at 
1.9 million cases compared with 1.4 mil- 
lion eases January 1, 1953. Midwest pro- 
duced about 946,000 cases of the total 
214 million cases, the Farwest 848,000 
cases, and the East 683,000. Of the total, 
1.6 million cases were diced, 553,000 
sliced, and the small balance in miscel- 
laneous styles. 1.1 million cases were in 
303’s, 1.07 million cases in 10’s, 228,000 
eases in 8 ounce, and the small balance 
in miscellaneous sizes. Of the total Jan- 
uary 1 stocks of 1.9 million cases, 1.2 
million cases were diced, 409,000 cases 
sliced, 174,000 cases French cut, and the 
balance miscellaneous styles. By Janu- 
ary 1, stocks in the East had been re- 
duced to 509,000 cases, in the Midwest to 
648,000 cases, and in the Farwest to 
733,000 cases. 


FROZEN STOCKS—Frozen vegetable 
stocks as of January 31, according to the 
Agricultural Marketing Service, at 629 
million pounds, were more than 25 per- 
cent greater than a year ago (495 mil- 
lion pounds), and almost two-thirds 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 
HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT 


THE UNITED COMPANY Jul) 


WESTMINSTER MD 
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greater than average (383 million 
pounds) for that date. However, some 
idea of the heavy moment is obtained 
by a comparison of the January reduc- 
tion in stocks with those of last year, 
and the average. During January 1954 
stocks of frozen vegetables decreased by 
75 million pounds, compared with 40 mil- 
lion pounds in January 1953, and a 5 
year average January decrease of 39 
million pounds. During the month frozen 
peas were reduced by 23 million pounds 
to 132 million, compared with 124 mil- 
lion last January. Lima beans were down 
12 million pounds to 82 million compared 
with 71 million pounds last year. Snap 
beans down 11 million pounds to 59 mil- 
lion pounds, compared with 44 million 
pounds last year; while frozen sweet 
corn stocks decreased by 8 million pounds 
to 70 million pounds, compared with 36 
million pounds January 31, 1953. 


Frozen fruits decreased by 30 million 
pounds during January to 327 million 
pounds. This figure compares with 264 
million pounds January 31, 1953, and an 
average of 280 million pounds for that 
date. The 30 million pound January de- 
crease compares with a 23 million pound 
decrease in January 1953 and an average 
decrease of 23 million pounds also. 
Frozen orange juice increased 6 million 
gallons during the month of January 
compared with an increase of 5 million 
gallons January 1953. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Canned Foods Generally Steady To Strong 
With Citrus The Outstanding Exception— 
Buyers Jittery Over Unemployment Figures. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, February 18, 1954 


THE SITUATION—Steady to strong 
markets ruled in the major canned foods 
divisions during the week. The outstand- 
ing exception was in the citrus products 
list, where continued easiness was in evi- 
dence. Canned fish, on an over-all basis, 
were showing seasonal strength, and the 
vegetable situation was also well in hand. 
In the canned fruits category, apple 
products are showing pronounced firm- 
ness under light holdings. In the West 
Coast fruit picture, steadiness ruled, ex- 
cept in the case of cling peaches, which 
are showing a little softness in some 
quarters on some sizes. 


THE OUTLOOK—Notwithstanding the 
favorable food demand outlook indicated 
by most available indices, management 
in the distributing field still has the jit- 
ters, and is adhering to a program of 
inventory cutbacks. The unemployment 
figures are being closely watched, and if 
the March-April totals fail to show. an 


215 E. South Street, 


Tomato packers: 
STEP UP COOKING EFFICIENCY 


Write today for further information to 


20% or MORE! 


Under identical operating conditions, Lang- 
senkamp Stainless Steel Tanks equipped with 
Kook-More-Koils cook 20% faster than any 
other tank and coil system. Four Kook- 
More-Koil installations actually produce as 
much as five ordinary cypress cooking units! 
Enable tomato canners to obtain a greater 
yield of fully five gallons more from each 
and every batch! 

Rapid evaporation in addition to stepping- 
up production assures a product of fine 
flavor and color. Langsenkamp Stainless 
Steel Tanks equipped with Kook-More-Koils 
pay for themselves in one season's operation! 


INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 
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upswing, further retrenchment in inven- 
tory accumulation will undoubtedly be 
witnessed in some quarters. 


TOMATOES—With much of the de- 
mand centering on 303s, canners are 
showing a little more willingness to trade 
on 2s to move out carryover holdings 
before new pack season arrives. How- 
ever, the market generally remains in 
fairly steady position, with distributors 
in most eases filling their requirements 
on a week-to-week basis. Reports from 
Florida note a stiffening in canners’ price 
views as packing of the winter crop 
nears an end, and 303s are now gen- 
erally held at $1.17%-$1.20, f.ob. can- 
nery. 


BEANS—Many tri-state canners are 
now in a sold-out position, insofar as 
green beans are concerned, and no pick- 
up in supplies can be looked for. 


PEAS—A steady market rules in the 
East, with prices unchanged. The situa- 
tion is likewise without important change 
in the midwest. 


CORN—An improving demand for 
standard 303s is reported in the local 
market, with more interest also develop- 
ing in fancies. While buyers are en- 
deavoring to bring out price concessions, 
canners generally are not inclined to con- 
sider “bids” but are holding firm at last. 


APPLE SAUCE—Limited offerings of 
fancy sauce are reported from New York 
canners, but the market is firm, and 
ranges from $1.90 upwards on 303s, with 
10s generally held at $10, although $9.75 
might do in some directions. The market 
in the South is in nominal position, with 
no open market offerings reported, out- 
side of a few reported offerings from 
Virginia at $1.80-$1.85, f.o.b. for fancy 
308s. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — Principal 
development in California during the 
week was a cut in No. 300 peaches by 
the only packer canning that size. The 
reductions ranged 30 to 40 cents per 
dozen. Some easiness is also reported in 
peach 2%s, but no price changes are re- 
ported. It is hoped in some quarters 
that the projected sale of canned peaches 
and ’cots to England under MSA may 
strengthen the statistical position of the 
market . .. Meanwhile, coast canners 
continue to quote 1953 pack fruits from 
their “surplus” lists, with fancy Royal 
Anne cherries, No. 1 tall, ranging $2.47% 
to $2.571%4, and fancy 2%s holding at 
$4.35, with choice at $3.95 and standards 
at $3.60. Halves unpeeled apricots offer 
at $2.50 for standard 2\%4s ... Bartlett 
pears, 2%s, are quoted at $3.80 for 
fancy, with choice held at $3.45... Fruit 
cocktail is offering at $3.40 for choice 
2%s, with fancy in extra heavy syrup 
at $3.55. On 2s, fancy is held at $2.65 
and choice at $2.50. 


CITRUS—Buyers are giving the citrus 
price basis a close look. With current 
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selling prices at the low point of the 
season, some distributors apparently feel 
that it is safe to go ahead now and do 
a little buying in advance of actual re- 
quirements, although this feeling is by 
no means universal. Grapefruit juice 
offers at 80-82% cents for 2s and $1.70- 
$1.75 for 46-ounce, with blended juice at 
90 cents and $1.95. Orange juice is 
quoted at $1.00-$1.02% and $2.20-$2.25, 
all f.o.b. Grapefruit segments list at 
$1.45-$1.50 for fancy, $1.30 for choice, 
and $1.25 for broken 2s. 


SARDINES —Canner offerings con- 
tinue to dwindle, and while keyless quar- 
ters can still be had in some quarters at 
$8 per case, f.o.b. cannery, other sellers 
are refusing to confirm below $8.50. 


TUNA—With trade demand picking 
up, a major tuna canner during the past 
week advanced his prices on albacore 
quarters and halves, with moderate ad- 
vances made on other grades. Thus far, 
however, the advance has been confined 
to nationally-advertised brands. Japa- 
nese shippers are also talking higher 
prices on future sales to the U. S. 


SALMON—A little pick-up in salmon 
buying for coast shipment has developed 
this week, and buyers are running into 
a firm price position on wanted grades. 
Fancy red Alaska talls rule strong at 
$27, with halves at $17, while pinks and 
chums are also firm. Fancy Columbia 
River chinooks are meeting a better call 
at $18 to $19, with choice at $13 per case. 


SHRIMP—A strong market and limited 
offerings are reported in shrimp from the 
Gulf. Uninspected jumbos hold at $5.35, 
with large at $5.10, medium at $4.60, 
small at $3.85, and broken at $3.45, all 
per dozen, for five-ounce tins, f.o.b. can- 
neries, 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Better Undertone—Tomatoes Doing Much 

Better—Corn Bound To Move Up—Blue 

Lake Bean Canners Deluged With Future 

Orders—Standard Peas Short—Citrus Un- 

settled—British Purchases Strengthen Sal- 

mon Market—Tuna Firm—Difficulty Find- 
ing Pears Or Cocktail. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Feb. 18, 1954 


THE SITUATION—There is a better 
undertone to the entire market in this 
area despite the recent price break on 
citrus. Chicago distributors are showing 
signs of letting up somewhat on their 
prolonged tight fisted policy of close 
hand to mouth buying. The shortage of 
tuna along with smaller supplies of sar- 
dines and salmon, the recent reversal of 
the tomato market and obvious short- 
ages of certain popular canned fruits had 


THE CANNING TRADE 


led to an easing of determined short term 
buying policies. Now some of the better 
posted buyers are beginning to consider 
forward commitments on corn on the 
theory that this will be the next item 
to move upward. Actually, in addition 
to citrus, the only weak spots at the 
moment are beets, carrots and corn with 
indications improvements could be ex- 
pected in the not too distant future. 


TOMATOES—The only 303 tomatoes 
now offered here from local sources are 
extra standards at $1.30 to $1.35 with 
only a limited amount of standard twos 
available. Standard ones are still being 
sold at $1.00 with 2%s at $1.95 to $2.00 
and tens at $7.00 to $7.25. Extra stand- 
ards are offered at $1.40 to $1.60 basis 2s 
with tens at $7.75 to $8.25. All of a 
sudden tomatoes are selling much better. 


CORN—Standard cream style corn is 
available from Midwest canners on the 
basis of $1.00 for 303s while extra stand- 
ard is held at $1.15 and fancy at $1.30 
to $1.35. Fancy whole kernel in 303 tins 
is doing better and most canners are 
holding firm at $1.40 although the same 
item in tens just recently broke to $8.50. 
However, from an overall standpoint, the 
signs point to an upward revision of 


prices all down the line. Corn is selling | 


well and there doesn’t seem to be enough 
of it left unsold to keep prices down 
much longer. Current prices are too low 
and the writer would be willing to wager 
a 5e stogie that today’s prices will be a 
bargain thirty days hence. 


BEANS—tTrying to buy fancy beans 
without too much success seems to be 
the current pastime of most Chicago dis- 
tributors these days. Very little if any- 
thing is being offered here although the 
demand is heavy. Coast canners of Blue 


’ Lake beans are deluged with orders for 


prompt shipment when ready out of the 
1954 pack. The present demand far ex- 
ceeds anything the industry can pack 
during the coming season. A few fancy 
cut wax beans are still available and 
these are firmly held at $1.85 for fancy 
three sieve in 303s and $10.50 for tens. 
Good extra standards are also on the 
short side although standard cuts are 
still plentiful. 


PEAS—The trade are finding that un- 
sold stocks of standard peas in Wisconsin 
are extremely short. Major distributors 
are willing to pay $1.20 for almost any- 
thing in 303 cans and what few standard 
four Alaskas are available are firmly 
held at $1.25. Standard tens are about 
in the same situation and those canners 
with goods to sell are strong at $6.75 to 
$7.00. Other grades appear in ample 
supply with prices unchanged. 


CITRUS—Following last week’s con- 
fused status, the citrus market tumbled 
this week to where fancy orange juice is 
now offered at $2.25 to $2.35 for 46 oz. 
with blended at $1.95 to $2.00 and grape- 
fruit juice at $1.70 to $1.75. Fancy sec- 
tions are now down to $1.45 to $1.47% 
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MARKET NEWS 


for 308s and $4.25 for 404s while broken 
sections are listed at $1.25 for 303s. The 
trade are not expected to rush in and 
buy at these prices until they have some 
evidence such levels are firm. 


APPLESAUCE—Sauce continues to 
sell very well despite prices which some 
distributors felt might impair sales. A 
recent price increase which raised the 
level of fancy grade at $1.95 for 303s 
and $10.50 for tens met with little re- 
sistance and the demand continues to 
exceed the available supply. 


SALMON—Heavy purchases by Great 
Britain both in Canada and the United 
States has further strengthened the sal- 
mon market and prices continue very 
much on the strong side. Tall reds are 
held at $27.00, medium reds at $20.00 
to $21.00 depending on quality, pinks 
where available at $19.00 and chums at 
$15.00. A few four pound chums were 
offered here this week at $15.00 with 
nothing at all available to care for the 
demand for four pound reds and pinks. 
If the current salmon promotion has the 
desired effect, unsold supplies of most 
varieties of salmon are going to quickly 
dry up. 


TUNA—Domestic supplies of unsold 
tuna remains at a minimum and just 
about nothing is offered for shipment 
from Japan. Prices vary considerably 
but are firm at every level with supplies 
considered entirely inadequate. 


PEARS—Unsold stocks of pears are 
anything but burdensome and the trade 
here are having some difficulty finding 
the kind of pears they need. Standards 
are just about gone and more desirable 
counts of fancy grade are also rapidly 
cleaning up. The market is generally 
quoted at $13.25 for fancy tens, $3.75 to 
$3.80 for 2%s with 303s at $2.40 while 
choice grade is offered at $12.50, $3.45 
and $2.25. 


COCKTAIL—Cocktail in all sizes is 
very much on the strong side and unsold 
supplies offered for sale are very limited. 
Tens are not offered at all and in some 
cases contracts are being pro-rated. 
Choice 2%s are listed at a bottom of 
$5.30 and up with 303s at $2.12%. 


PEACHES—If the rumored sale to 
Great Britain of 2% Clings would only 
materialize the peach market would be 
in good shape. Choice Clings in 2% tins 
seems to be the only item where the 
“urplus could become a problem as other 
sizes and grades have been moving quite 
well and unsold stocks are nothing to 
worry about. 

Walter H. Gowert, well known in mid- 
western food circles, has been appointed 
cilef buyer for the Janszen Co., Cincin- 
nati wholesale grocers. The Janszen or- 
2anization sponsors the “Red Dot Stores” 
voluntary chain in the Cincinnati mar- 
keting area, 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Shipping Heavy With New Business Routine 

—Fish And Fruits Firm With Tomatoes On 

Weak Side—Asparagus And Spinach Packs 
But A Few Weeks Off. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Feb. 18, 1954 


THE SITUATION—Canners generally 
report quite a heavy shipping movement 
of almost everything in the canned food 
line, with much of this against orders 
that have been on the books for some 
time. New business is largely of a rou- 
tine nature, but this has been stepping 
up in volume of late. Some new spot 
lists are coming out and where any price 
changes are made, these are usually up- 
ward. In fruits, pears and fruit cocktail 
are definitely firmer. Tomatoes are on 
the weak side, with emphasis on tomato 
products, such as paste and puree, and 
on juice. Almost everything in the 
canned fish line is moving, with prices 
firm. The usual sparring over the price 
of asparagus to growers is under way 
and the packing of this item, along with 
spinach, is but a few weeks off. 


PEACHES — Little information has 
come from official circles of late as to 
what progress is being made on the pro- 
posed purchase of a substantial block of 
canned cling peaches by Great Britain, 
but it is known that the plan has not 
been abandoned. A feature of the market 
here on cling peaches is the fact that 
offerings of standards have stepped up 
quite noticeably. For a time offerings 
were limited and business was turned 
down unless orders included substantial 
quantities of choice. Such restrictions 
are no longer in force and standard 
clings are being offered quite freely. 


PEARS-COCKTAIL—During the week 
several canners have come out with re- 
vised lists on Bartlett pears and fruit 
cocktail, with moderate advances on most 
items. On pears the offerings are: No. 
2% choice halves, upped from $3.45 to 
$3.55; No. 2% standard, from $3.10 to 
$3.20; No. 303 choice, from $2.20 to $2.25, 
and 8 oz., from $2.1214 to $2.17%. Choice 
No. 2% fruit cocktail upped from $3.30 
to $3.40; No. 303 from $2.12% to $2.17%4, 
and No. 10 from $12.25 to $12.75. Most 
canners have made at least two advances 
in price since opening prices were 
brought out early last fall. 


APRICOTS—The movement of apri- 
cots, which had been dragging for a time, 
has picked up quite noticeably, with this 
applying to both sales and shipments. 
This fruit is available in all items, but 
unsold stocks of No. 10s are in relatively 
the smallest supply. Sales during the 
week have been reported at $3.27% for 
No. 2% halves fancy, with choice at $2.85 
and standard at $2.40. 
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TOMATOES—New lists on tomatoes 
and tomato products are making an 
appearance and where there are any 
changes these are apt to be on tomato 
juice. A featured brand of tomato juice 
that has been selling at $1.10 has been 
reduced to $1.00, and the 46 oz. size, 
formerly priced at $2.35, is now offered 
at $2.10. Considerable juice of 1952 pack 
is still being offered and this is holding 
down the movement of the later pack. 


SALMON—The canned fish market is 
quite active, with stocks in some items 
at low ebb. The feature of late has been 
the interest in salmon, with this fish re- 
gaining some of its old-time popularity. 
The big difference now is that all species 
are moving, with special attention being 
paid pinks. The going market is: Alaska 
reds, talls, $27.00-$28.00 and halves, 
$17.00-$18.00; chinook, talls, $23.00- 
$24.00, halves, $16.50; medium red, talls, 
$20.00-$21.00, halves, $12.00-$12.50; pink, 
talls, $18.50-$19.00, halves, $10.50; chum, 
talls, $15.00, and halves, $8.00-$8.50. 
Puget Sound pink salmon is moving at 
$10.50 for halves, sockeye at $17.50 and 
medium red at $12.00-$12.50. 

TUNA—California distributors of Ja- 
panese pack tuna have received advices 
from Japan of an increase in the price 
of white meat tuna packed in brine from 
$11.20 to $11.70 per standard case of 
48 7-ounce cans. The new price for 24 
13 oz. pack is $10.65. 


THE NATION’S VINERS USE 


BERRY CANVAS 


Originators and patentees of 


NEW “BERRY” VINER APRONS 
ENDLESS (to fit any viner) SPLIT TYPES 


VINER APRONS 
UNDERCARRIERS 
CURTAINS 


Specialists in Canvas for 
The Canning and Freezing Industries 


BERRY CANVAS GOODS 


INCORPORATED 
Coast To Coast Service 


123 DELANCEY ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 
specified.) 


ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 


Colossal 4.30 
Mammoth 3.90 
Medium /Small 3.75 
3.40-3.50 
Center Cuts 1.80 
Fey. Gr. Tip & Wh. No. 2 
Lg./Med. 3.45 
Med./Small 3.40 
Cut Spears 3.25 
Midwest, All Gr., Cuts, & Tips 
Pic. 1.75-1.80 
No. 300 2.25-2.85 
BEANS, Strinciess, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr. Style, 8 oz. ........1.05-1.074%4 
No. 303 1.55-1.75 
No. 2 1.90-2.00 
No. 10 9.00-9.25 
Ex, Std., Cut Gr., 8 ¢ 90-.95 
1.35-1.45 
7.50-7.75 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 308........ 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 7.00 
New York 
6 evs. Gut; 1.15 
No. 303 1.80 
4 sv., 303 1.70 
Std. No. 303 1.40 
WISCONSIN 
Fey., Wh. and Cut................ Nominal 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 303 4 sv. 1.50-1.65 
Std., Cut, No. 308 1,.25-1.30 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
OZARKS 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
FLorRIDA 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr. No. 303.........000+ 1.35 
9. 
Fey. Cut, 1, 2, 3 sv., No. 308........ aS 15 
No. 10 9.00 
Ex. Std., Cut, 4 sv., No. 10.......... 7.25 
Std. Cut, No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 6.50 
BEANS, LIMA 
Pa., No. S08, Tiny Gr 2.70 
No. 303, Sm. Gr 2.35 
No. 10 13.00 
Midwest, Fcy., Small Gr., 
No. 303 2.20 
Medium 2.00 
BEETS 
Md., Fey. cut, Diced 303s........ -90-.95 
Fey., Sliced No. 308 1.10-1.15 
WISCONSIN 
No. 303 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 5.75-6.00 
BOs B08) -90-.95 
No. 10 4.75-5.25 
Cut, No..303 -95 
No. 10 4.75-5.25 
N. Y. Fey., Cut & Diced 308s...... -90 
1.124%-1.15 
Texas, fcy., St., No. 303...........0000 1.10 
No. 10 5.25 
Fey., Cut & Diced, No. 308......... -95 
No. 10 4.75 
CARROTS 
Wis., Fancy., Diced, 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 5.75-6.00 
Md., Fey., Diced, No. 303....1.05-1.10 
No. 10 5.50-6.00 
Pa., Fey., Diced, 8 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 5.95 
Texas, Fcy., Sl. or Diced, 
No. 303 1.15 
CORN— 
EAst 
Shoepeg, Fey., No. 308 ........ 1.70-1.75 
No. 10 10.00 
Fey., Gold., W.K,, 8 02,....1,05-1.07% 
No. 303 1.60-1.70 
No. 10 10.00-10.25 
Ex. Std., No. 808 .............0:..1.8001.45 
1.15-1.20 
No. 10 8.00 


Fey., Gold., C.S., No. 303....1.40-1.45 

Ex. St., No. 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 es 8.00-8.25 

No. 10 7.25-7.50 

MIDWEST 

W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 02. .......0.0000008 1.00 

1.40-1.50 
12 oz. Vac 1.55 
No. 10 $.50-8.75 


No. 303 as 15-1. 30 
No. 10 8.50 
No. 10 7.50 
Co. Gent. W.K.. » 8 02, ....1.12% 
No. 303 
No. 10 ; 10.25 
C.S. Fey., 8 02. 1.05 
No. 303 
No. 10 9.75-10.25 
PEAS 
MARYLAND ALASK.AS 
No. 303 1.95 
3 sv., No. 303 1.65 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 
4 sv. No. 303 1.35 
7.00 
No. 10 7.00-7.35 
Std., 4 sv. No. 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
MARYLAND SWEETS 
Ex. Std., Ungr., 8 oz. .......... -80-.90 
No. 303 1.25-1.35 
No. 10 7.50 
Std., Ungr., No. 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 7.00 
New SWEETS 
Fey., 1 & 2 sv., No. 303........0.000 2.35 
3 sv., No. 303 1.90 
BO, BOB 1.75 
No. 10 7.85-8.00 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308 ......1.55-1.60 
4 sv. 1.45-1.55 
Ungraded 1.40 
5 sv. 1.35-1.40 
MIDWEST ALASKAS 
No. 303 2.40-2.50 
B BOB: 1.35-1.40 
No. 303 
No. 10 11.75-12.00 
1.60-1.62%4 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., 8 oz. 
1.40-1.45 
No. 10 
1.30-1.85 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
Mipwest Sweets 
Fey., 2 sv., No. 808....000000 1.90-2.00 
No. 303 1.60-1.65 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
No. 10 8.50 
No. 303 1.50-1.55 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 303.. 40-1.45 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 308......ccccsse 1.35 
Ex. Std., Ung., 8 02. 5-.871%4 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.60-7.75 
1.20 
7.00-7.25 
POTATOES, SWEET 
Md,, Fey., Sy. Pack 8 oz.....1.15-1.20 
No. 21% 2.65-2.85 
No. 3 Squat 2.40-2.60 
No. 10 9.75-10.50 
No. 3 Vac. 2.45-2.50 


Texas, Wh., No. 2. 90 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fey., No. 300........ 
No. 2% 1.40 
No. 10 4.85-5.00 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 308 ....1.02144-1.05 
No. 2 1.12%4-1.15 
1.40-1.45 
No. 10 4.75 
Fey. SOB -95-1.00 
1.25-1.35 
Texas, No. 300 1.00 
SPI H 
No. 303 1,25-1.30 
No. 2 1.30-1.40 
No. 2% 1.65-1.80 
No. 10 5.50-6.00 
No. 2% 1.50 
No. 10 4.75 
No. 303 1.07% 
No. 2% 1.40-1.45 
No. 10 4.50-4.75 
TOMATOES 
Md., Ex. Std., No. 308.......... 1.35-1.50 
1.40-1.60 
2.25 
3 7.75-8.00 
-90-.95 
1.174%-1.30 
1.25-1.40 
1.85-2.15 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
INDIANA, Fey., Whole, No. 2 2.40-2.50 
No. 2% 3.00-8.15 
No. 10 9.50 
Ex. Std., No. 1 1.15 
1.30-1.40 
No. 2 1.40-1.60 
No. 2% 2.40 
No. 10 7.75-8.25 
Std., No. 1 1.00 
.(nom.) 1.30-1.40 
No. 1.95-2.00 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
New York, Fey., No. 2...... .2.25 
Ex. Std., No. 308 ......... .1.60 
No. 2% 2.40-2.60 
No. 10 9.25-10.00 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 303....1.65-1.70 
No. 2 2.00 
No. 2% 2.45 
No. 10 8.75 
Bix. Std, No. 
No. 2 1.65 
No. 2% 2.10-2.15 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
Std., No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 1.25-1.35 
No. 2% 1.75 
No. 10 6.25-6.50 
Ozarks, Std., No. 308 1.22% 
Florida, Std., No. 1.20 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
No. 303 1,25 
No. 10 6.25 
TOMATO CATSUP 
Calif,, Fey., 14 oz 1.60 
No. 10 9.15 
No. 10 10.00 
No. 10 9.50 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
Calhf., 6 OB. 6.10 
10.50-12.25 
TOMATO PUREE 
— 1.045, No. 1T.......— 
6.50 
Ind ey. Ne. -85 
No. 1 6.50 
Md., 1.06, NO. 7.00 
-90-.95 
No. 10 6.75 


FRUITS 

APPLE SAUCE 
East, Fey., No. 8 oz. 


No. 10 Apples 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 3.27% 
No. 10 11.76 
Choice, No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 10.50-11.00 
Std. No. 2% 2.40 
No, 10 9.25-9,50 


CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water No. 303.......... 2.10-2.15 
No. 2 2.25-2.35 
No. 10 12.75-13.00 
No. 2% 4.10-4.35 
Choice, 8 oz. 1.35 
No. 2% 3.85-4.00 
No. 10 13.00-14.00 
Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 2%..4.25-4.35 
No. 10 14.00 
Std., No. 2% 3.60 

COCKTAIL 
No. 2% 3.45-3.60 
13.75 
2% 3.35-3.40 

PEACHES 
Calif., Cling, Fey., No. 303 ..1.85-1.95 
No. 2% 2.80-2.85 
0.00-10.40 
Choice, No. 1.70-1.7214 
No. 2% 2.50-2.55 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
No. 2% 2.30-2.40 
No. 10 8.40-8.50 
9.00-9.50 

PEARS 

Calif., No. 2%, Fey. .......... 3.75-3.90 
Choice 3.45-3.55 
Std. 3.10-3.20 
Choice 2.25-2.30 


2.00 
13.25-18.75 


Std. 


Choice 12.50-12.75 
Std. 11.50-11.75 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.......... 2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 
Crushed, No. 2 
No. 2% 2.85-2.95 
No. 10 9.60 
Choice, Sl., No. 2 2.50 
' No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 11.80 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2.........000 2.15 
No. 2% 2.60 
PRUNE PLUMS 
N.W., Fey., No. 246 2.2542. 35 
No. 10 (nom.) 
Chi, NO. 
No. 10 (nom.) 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2 -90-.95 
46 oz. 1.95-2.00 
No. 10 4.25 
GRAPEFRUIT 
Fla., No. 2 -80-.85 
46 oz. 1.70-1.75 
No. 10 3.50-3.75 
ORANGE 
46 oz. 2.20-2.35 
No. 10 4.89-4.90 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.20 
46 oz. 2.62% 
No. 10 5.50 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 2.00-2.25 
46 oz. 2.15-2.25 
46 oz. 2.10 
No. 10 4.50-4.60 
FISH 
SALMON—PER CASE 
Alaska, Red, No. IT......... 27.00-28.00 
17.00-18.00 
Medium, Red, No. IT 20.00-21.00 
1's 10.50 
Chums, Tall, No. 1............ 14.00-15.00 
8.00-8.50 
SARDINES—Per Case 
Maine, % Oil keyless ............8.00-8.50 


TUNA—PER CASE 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s....15.50-17.25 
Fey., Light Meat, 4’s......14,00-16.00 
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